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dues and the quarrels about commutation after the Black Death we 
have no authority, notwithstanding its frequent repetition by modern 
writers. Again, the attribution of a definite, far-seeing line of policy 
to kings like Edward III or Richard II does not bear conviction 
with it. It is, further, doubtful whether the " English Company of 
Merchants Adventurers " ever traded to the Mediterranean or the 
Baltic, though other companies spoken of or chartered as "mer- 
chants adventurers" may have done so. 

But these and some other inaccuracies lie largely in the earlier 
periods, where there is still a margin for differences of opinion ; and 
in general the book is better, the more nearly modern times are 
reached. This, again, is one of its distinctive merits — that it does 
differentiate the most important elements from the immense mass of 
economic occurrences during the eighteenth and nineteenth cen- 
turies. The changes in manufacturing and in the position of the 
artisans, the contemporary agrarian changes and the dominance of a 
certain view of state functions furnished in the eighteenth and early 
nineteenth centuries the key to the great social transformation of the 
period, just as they did in the fifteenth and early sixteenth centuries. 
Commerce, money, trade and finance were of far less influence on 
social organization than were these more general conditions at both 
the earlier and the later period. Edward P. Cheyney. 

University of Pennsylvania. 

The County Palatine of Durham. A Study in Constitutional 
History. By Gaillard Thomas Lapsley, Ph.D. (Harvard His- 
torical Studies, VIII). London and New York, Longmans, Green 
& Co., 1900. — 380 pp. 

This monograph is important for two reasons, and its contents will 
appeal to two classes of students. In the first place, it treats of a 
phase of English history which has long needed investigation, and 
therefore it will be of interest to students of political development in 
Great Britain. Great and prolonged emphasis has been laid on the 
tendencies toward national unity in England, on the uniformities in 
its development ; and results of this nature, which have been favored 
by its insular position, have been dwelt on at great length. This 
has been counteracted, to an extent, through the influence of Ranke 
and his school, by their insistence on the part which England has 
played in the common political system of Europe and the conse- 
quent reaction which this has had on the internal affairs of the 
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country. But it is already time that the special jurisdictions which 
existed within England itself, and which suggest the political disunity 
of Continental states, should receive attention. Of these, the palati- 
nates are of special importance ; and it is to be hoped that this 
volume will be followed by others, till the history of their internal 
development and of their relations with the crown shall be fully 
told. Connected with these studies should be others on the legal 
and administrative relations between the crown and the mediaeval 
dependencies of England — Ireland, the possessions in France and 
the Channel Islands. Thus, more light would be cast on the imperial 
side of British history in its rudimentary stage. 

The statement just made suggests the second group of students to 
whom this monograph will appeal, and the second reason for con- 
sidering it valuable and useful. The county palatine, and especially 
the County Palatine of Durham, suggested the form which was 
given to the proprietary province in the British colonial system. Its 
history there forms a natural introduction to the study of the pro- 
prietary provinces in America. Analogies and suggestions of much 
value may be derived from it by the student of American insti- 
tutions. It presents a side of English history the further investiga- 
tion of which might well be pursued by Americans. 

Dr. Lapsley, in discussing the origin of the palatinate of Durham, 
does not accept the evidence of early royal grants which Hardy in- 
consistently cited, nor does he agree with the supposition that the 
immunities of the see resulted from the independence of the old 
kingdom of Northumbria. But, owing to the fragmentary nature of 
the data, he can only conclude that by a gradual process the clergy 
and laity connected with the church of St. Cuthbert and its lands 
came to be the holders of a great ecclesiastical franchise. This was 
strong and remote enough to survive the Norman Conquest and the 
vigorous measures of Henry II, and so came in the thirteenth 
century to be called a palatinate. 

After discussing the origin of the palatinate, Dr. Lapsley describes 
the powers of the bishop as lord palatine, the officers of the palati- 
nate, its assembly and the bishop's council, the judiciary, both in its 
internal organization and in its relation to the royal courts, the finan- 
cial and the military system of the palatinate. Each of these sub- 
jects he examines, both with reference to the powers exercised when, 
during the fourteenth century, the palatinate was at the height of its 
development and to the rise and decline of those powers. Public 
law and history are thus combined in the author's plan throughout 
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the book. It is noteworthy, though to be expected, that the treat- 
ment of the internal organization of the county involves mainly an 
explanation of the analogies between it and the kingdom. These, 
though affirmed by the earlier writers, are now proven abundantly 
and in detail. In form, the regal powers of the count palatine, as 
executive, landlord and judicial head of the county, and the titles, 
tenures and powers of the officers of state, resemble those of the 
kingdom far more than they differ from them. But that the process 
of growth was free is shown by the closer analogy between the 
steward and council of the palatinate and the corresponding institu- 
tions in France. The evidence brought forward by the author indi- 
cates that the assembly developed from the full county court by the 
assumption of tax-granting powers, but its legislative functions are 
shown to have been slight Besides the taxes levied by authority 
of legislative grant, the bishop, as head of the government, as feudal 
lord and as head of the judiciary, collected many of the forms of 
revenue which the king took in the kingdom. 

But the other side of the picture is also revealed with sufficient 
clearness. Not only is the palatinate shown to have possessed the 
essential organs of mediaeval-feudal government, but the fact of their 
imperfect and rudimentary development is also fully recognized. It 
appears in the small number of officials and the union of many 
functions in the hands of the same person ; in the failure of the 
council, under pressure of business, to differentiate into judicial and 
administrative bodies, as did the curia regis in England ; in the im- 
perfections of seigniorial justice, so far as it was a product of local 
conditions. Population was sparse and social pressure was not 
intense. Analogous conditions are familiar to the student of our 
colonial history, and these also resulted in a slow and rudimentary 
development of institutions. But another element of the problem, 
of which our author has taken proper account, and which must 
always be considered when treating of special jurisdictions, is the 
moulding, restraining, even cramping influence of the sovereign 
power. The strongest chapter in the book is the one in which the 
writer carefully discusses the palatine courts in their relation to the 
royal judiciary. In this, with thoroughness and power, the "drift 
toward the extension of royal justice at the expense of the palatine 
immunities and privileges," is traced till it culminated in the statute 
of 1536 and the erection in the following year of the Council of the 
North. 

Dr. Lapsley has apparently made careful use of all authorities 
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relating to his subject, both in print and in manuscript, but he has 
found them fragmentary ; and therefore his conclusions are more 
often tentative than positive, and the account he is able to give is, in 
many cases, meagre. But the book, though written without any of 
the ornaments of style, is worthy of high praise as an example of 
scientific thoroughness and caution. u j Osgood 

The Life of Charles Henry Davis, Rear-Admiral, 1807-1877. 
By his son, Captain Charles H. Davis, U. S. N. Boston and 
New York, Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1899. — 349 PP* 

The subject of this biography entered the navy as a midshipman 
in 1823, giving up his college Career in order to accept the appoint- 
ment. In those days the education of a naval officer was obtained 
at sea. The Naval Academy was not founded till 1845 > nor did the 
requirements of naval service seventy-five years ago necessitate an 
extensive scientific education, such as is demanded at the present 
time. After spending seventeen years almost constantly at sea, 
Davis went to Cambridge, Mass., and took his degree at Harvard. 
In April, 1842, he was appointed assistant on the Coast Survey, 
and seven years later he was placed in charge of the American 
Ephemeris and Nautical Almanac, which he founded. 

When the Civil War broke out, Commander Davis was summoned 
to duty in the Navy Department. Here he became the real execu- 
tive head of the Bureau of Detail, the duties of which embraced the 
assignment of officers, the appointment and instruction of volunteer 
officers, and the purchase of ships. He was, besides, secretary of a 
confidential board appointed to consider and make suggestions con- 
cerning the naval service generally; and also a member and secre- 
tary of a mixed commission on the conduct of operations on the 
Southern coast. 

In September, 1861, he was, however, detached from his depart- 
mental duties and appointed fleet captain and chief-of-staff of the 
South Atlantic blockading squadron, of which Du Pont was then 
commander. He was in the Port Royal expedition, bearing a leading 
part in all the operations. May 9, 1862, he relieved Flag Officer 
Foote in command of the United States naval forces in front of Fort 
Pillow, and on the next day, being attacked, defeated the Confeder- 
ate flotilla. Less than a month later he destroyed or captured all 
but one of the ships of the Confederate squadron at Memphis, thus 
completing the work begun by Farragut at New Orleans, in the 



